The Cabinet
to-day this is still broadly the rule; though in 1929 a
small committee of the Labour Party, composed of Mr.
Snowden, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Clynes, and Mr. J. H.
Thomas, discussed pretty comprehensively with the Prime
Minister the distribution of offices. In fact, though the
Prime Minister's discretion is wide, consultation with
his personal colleagues is inevitable. He has not only to
form a team; he has also to form a team that will satisfy
them. He will have to be an autocrat indeed to be able
to impose his vieWs upon them against their will, since
there is always the danger that they may not serve. Mr.
Baldwin, for instance, desired to include -Sir Austen
Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead as ministers without
portfolio in his 'Cabinet, just before the general election
of 1923; but he dropped the proposal when it met with
opposition from some of his colleagues. And where a
Coalition Cabinet is formed, the Prime Minister must
necessarily satisfy th^ leader of the other party. He is
limited, too, by the need to provide for representation
in the House of Lords, as required by statute. Roughly,
it is a fair calculation that about half the Cabinet nomi-
nates itself, by the standing of its members in the eyes
of the party; and about half of these will be able to bring
great pressure to bear in getting the posts they want*
It is only with the other half that the Prime Minister
really has a free hand.
The Prime Minister is the pivot of the whole system
of government. Normally, he is not only the leader of
the majprity party and the head of what Bagehot termed
the "efficient" part of the executive. He settles differences
between departments, He can, with the assent of the
Sovereign, call for the resignation of any of his colleagues.
He has a decisive voice in all important Crown appoint-
ments. He has to keep a general eye on all departmenfe,